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80ME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 
(Continued from page 200.) 
Isaac Sharp, in his account of the visit to 
Friends in Norway, proceeds : 


“There is evidence in Norway (among some 
who have known but very little of Friends) of 
the quickening power of Divine grace immedi- 
ately revealed. And it was very striking to re- 
mark in some instances, how strength had been 
granted, from time to time, to forsake all for the 
love of Christ, and, in his name, to plead with 
the people. 

“Helge Ericksen, a young man of Hagane, in 
Valders, has, for most of seven years, travelled 
under an apprehension of religious duty, endu- 
ring all the fatigue and hardship attendant on 
the rigour of the climate, and many changes of 
heat and cold, industriously supporting himself, 
in the interim, by making neat watchguards, and 
chains for fishermen’s knives of brass wire, as he 
journeyed along. He has five times walked 
from South Ourdal to Gudrang, a distance of 
one hundred and forty miles, to visit those whom 
he believed to be in a seeking and tender state, 
and to whom his mind had been attracted. 

“Berthe Danielsen also left her husband, 
family, and home, and travelled many miles as a 
preacher, until apprehended in Sweden, and im- 
prisoned there~for eight weeks for conscience 
sake, after having been engaged in travelling for 
twelve months, literally without purse or scrip. 

“Ingebor Jeversdatter, now about eighteen 
years of age, commenced travelling through Nor- 
way at the age.of thirteen, and continued, for 
three years, to preach and exhort the people, 
having no certain dwelling place, but over moun- 
tain and moorland, through summer's heat and 
Wintry snow, often thinly and poorly clad, con- 
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tinued her course, and experienced, as I think, 
a remarkable degree of preservation.* She is 
now an attender of Friends’ meetings at Stavan- 
ger, and was much tendered in the sitting we 
had with her. I omitted to name that Berthe 
Danielsen and her husband, although very poor, 
are so hospitable, it is said, they would share 
their meal, even to the last, with suffering hu- 
manity. 

“ As a striking instance of faithfulness under 
suffering, amongst many others, might be men- 
tioned the case of Soren Ericksen, of Stagland, 
who, when he became convinced of the princi- 
ples professed by Friends, felt he could no longer 
allow his children to be baptized by the priest of 
the district within the limits of which he resided. 
This brought him into much trouble. A demand 
was made for the baptismal fee of sixteen schil- 
lings, being equal to about eightpence English. 
In enforcing this demand, which was enormously 
swollen by excessive charges of various kinds, the 
whole of his cattle were seized and sold, with the 
exception of a single calf; yet his neighbors, 
who have a great regard for him, have had occa- 
sion to rejoice in the increase of his flock. His 
sheep are now more numerous than those of any 
other person in the district. Endre Dahl re- 
marks of this family: ‘They have kept faithful 
to their testimony through many difficulties and 
trials.’ At Stavanger also, and at other places, 
a noble testimony has been borne to the authority 
of Christ in the Church, and to the spirituality 
of the Gospel dispensation. The care-they have 
extended to the poor within their borders, whe- 
ther members or not, if needful and deserving, 
is also very exemplary and confirming; and they 
appear to have endeavored to the utmost to pro- 
mote the education of the children of these. 

“ All, without any exception, are furnished 
with the Scriptures ; and to those attenders who 
are too poor to purchase for themselves, they are 
granted on loan. 

“The kindness with which we were regarded 
while journeying along from day to day, and the 
uniform openness evinced to receive our message 
of love, together with the feeling attendant on 
our own minds, have induced the settled trust, 





*< At the time H. Ericksen, B. Danielsen, and I. 
Jeversdatter left home to travel as aforesaid, they 
were in no manner connected with the Society at Sta- 
vanger.” 
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that an open door is left for those messengers 
who may yet visit any part of this interesting 
portion of the Lord’s vineyard.” 

One of the Friends engaged on the foregoing 
visit, remarks : 


“As regards the little flock in and around 
Stavanger, it is a comfort to be able to confirm 
the view already impressed on the minds of those 
who have been in frequent correspondence with 
them. Solid and orderly in their deportment, 
and weighty in spirit before the Lord, they ap- 
pear as the ‘savour of life unto life.’ 

‘We remark, amongst ourselves, that their 
gravity, and faithful maintenance of the princi- 
ples and testimonies professed by them, amidst 
surrounding difficulties; the tenderness of their 
spirits, and daily walk, are deeply interesting 
and instructive.” 


In reference to the education of children, he 
remarks : 


“ According to the plan established here, a 
schoolmaster is appointed by the clergy to a cer- 
tain district, within the limits of which he is ex- 
pected to teach ; and the law provides, that the 
inhabitants should receive him into their houses, 
alternately, to lodge; and that a room shall be 
set apart for tuition, to which the children of the 
neighborhood are required to come. The ques- 
tion has been raised, ‘Ifthe Bible is the class- 
book of the school in lieu of the Lutheran Cate- 
chism, will Friends be satisfied?’ This subject 
claimed serious attention in the conference. The 
tender care manifested by the Friends of Sta- 
vanger, lest by seeking relief from the present 
burdens, they should in any manner become in- 
volved in (fresh) trials, was striking; and we 
endeavored to encourage their honest desire, pa- 
tiently to suffer, rather than take any step not 
sufficiently satisfactory. 


“Tt is agreed that, in future, an account of | 


sufferings shall be prepared and brought up an- 
nually to the Yearly Meeting, to be held in the 
Sixth month, beginning the last First-day. 

“ We have visited the families in this place— 
both those of members, and such as are accus- 
tomed to attend our meetings. The tenderness 
we have witnessed amongst them, and their cor- 
dial reception of our visits, in their humble 
dwellings, have been much to our comfort ; and, 
in not a few instances, have we been ministered 
unto—though not by word, yet by the salutation 
of their spirits in love. From day to day, we 
feel our responsibility, and the necessity for 
watchfulness, amongst this awakened people. 

«We were yesterday on an island, half a mile 
from this town, called Hundvaag. We had 
twelve religious opportunities, and a meeting in 
the evening, where about one hundred were 
present. 

“A young woman of the island, in her lively 
zeal to attend the meeting at Stavanger, has at 
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times walked to the water’s edge, in snow nearly 
two feet in depth, and rowed herself, in her boat, 
across. Her family are bright examples. Two 
of her brothers are now convinced.” 

In 1846, the meeting for sufferings gave its 
sanction to the re-printing in the Danish lan. 
guage of Robert Barclay’s Apology; engaging 
to bear three-fourths of the expense. An agree- 
ment was entered into with a printer in Stavan- 
ger, to print one thousand copies. After much 
deliberation, in order to adapt it to the Danish 
language of the present time, it was concluded to 
have the work revised by a competent person— 
great change in the construction of the lan- 
guage having taken place since the last edition 
was printed. 

Friends of Stavanger have also lately printed 
two little tracts, in addition to the short account 
of George Fox, already noticed, viz. : The Guide 
to true Peace, well known to Friends in Eng- 
land; and Extracts from the Writings of Wil- 
liam Smith. They were assisted in the expense 
of the latter, by our friend, James Midgley, of 
Rochdale. 

The Friends who lately visited them, were 
much impressed with the necessity of extending 
to them some assistance with regard to the pro- 
per education of the children, both of those who 
are members, and of such as attend their reli- 
gious meetings, though not members. Elias 
Tasted has hitherto been the principal teacher; 
but on account of his advancing years and infirm 
health, and want of proper support: to the school, 


| it has been given up. The Friends of Stavan- 
| ger proposed that Absjorn O. Kloster, a young 


man ina good degree convinced of our princi- 
ples, though not a member, should come over to 
England to be instructed in our language. The 
meeting for sufferings, on being consulted, gave 


its consent, agreeing to defray the chief part of 


the charge. Accordingly, in the Third month 
of 1847, he came over, and was sent to Friends’ 
Agricultural School, at Ayton, to be under the 
tuition of George Dixon. After spending six 
months in that establishment, he was fora similar 


| period with Robert Doeg, of Harraby Hill, near 


Carlisle, where he made good progress, and 
greatly endeared himself to the family, by his 


sweet, innocent deportment, and pious frame of 


mind. He returned home about the close of the 
Fourth month, 1848, and has since entered upon 
his duties as a schoolmaster, in a room hired for 
the purpose, and has had good success. 

The government lays great stress on all chil- 
dren receiving proper school instruction ; and as 
Friends cannot conscientiously avail themselves 
of the Lutheran schools, it is, on every ground, 
peculiarly desirable that proper steps should be 
taken to promote and secure this important ob- 
ject. 

The number over whom Friends may be ex- 
pected to exercise some care, in these respects, is 
now very considerable. 
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8th mo. 4th, 1846.—Elias Tasted, in a letter 
toa Friend, expresses his satisfaction with the 
visit of the three Friends. “TI can say it was a 
tendering visit to all of us, and to many others. 
They were very much favored in speaking to the 
different states amongst us, and with great labor 
they visited the families of Friends, as well as 
single persons, in their own houses. They have 
had many meetings amongst us, and one for the 
town’s people, in which they delivered several 
good testimonies, which were well received. | 
They have also had a public meeting at Bergen, 
and have travelled to Christiania. Endre Dahl 
has been their interpreter the whole time.” 

Another Friend writes, “The true brotherly | 
love is no respecter of persons. This we per- 
ceived in a high degree, when the Friends were 
visiting us. May we, then, all be preserved in 
true love to God, praying for the Spirit of Christ, 
by which only can we make intercession one for | 
another. May every one that the Lord has laid 
his work upon, take heed to his high and holy | 
ealling; depending only on that living fountain 
from which alone the thirsty soul can be refresh- 
ed. I desire that I may so walk before the Lord, 
as that I could, in truth as well as in words, call 
myself thy friend and brother in Christ.” | 


(To be continued.) 





AMANDA, THE YOUNG GREEK GIRL. 


The early part of this Narrative was related by the 
missionary who conveyed the two orphan children to 
Switzerland.—J. Yearpiey. 

Stamford Hill, First Month, 1851. 

“T love them that love me; and those that seek | 
me early shall find me.’”—Proverss vill. 17. 


The traveller who makes a voyage in the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, may have a beautiful view of 
one of those mountainous islands, that was re- 
presented by English travellers in bygone days, | 
as a “(arden inhabited by a happy people.’ 


The natives are a hardy race. The dress of the 
men consists of a short jacket and waistcoat with- 
out a collar, a red sash round the waist, a small | 
red cap on the crown of the head, and sandals on | 
their feet: they wear mustachoes, which give 
them a fierce appearance. The women are con-| 
sidered beautiful, and have intelligent counte- 
nances, their dress simple, and their occupation 
laborious. 

Agriculture is not in a high state of cultiva- 
tion on the island. The mode of threshing is 
still that mentioned in scripture—treading out 
the corn by oxen. 

Many of the Grecians were wealthy merchants, 
and the inhabitants, who lived in the more re- 
mote parts of the island, were peaceable ;—but 
when the Greek Revolution broke out, in the | 
year 1821, they were compelled to take up arms 


| after stamped upon her countenance. 





and join the Insurrection; the Greeks made a 
great effort to obtain their liberty—but being 
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overpowered by immense numbers of the Turks, 
they were slaughtered by thousands—their wives 
and children driven captive and sold for slaves— 
and their property taken away. 

This unhappy island was the birth-place of 
‘“‘ Amanda,” who was born about the year 1815. 
Her father was a rich merchant, her eldest bro- 
ther was slain in the civil war, and her mother 
died of a broken heart. Shortly after, a band of 
Turkish ruffians attacked the merchant’s house, 
and plundered his property. He escaped with 
his two remaining children, Amanda and a bro- 
ther two years older, and took refuge in the cot- 
tage of a Turkish woman, to whom he had been 
kind in the days of his prosperity ; but on hear- 
ing that he was pursued by the Turks, he was 
again obliged to flee with his son ; the poor little 
Amanda was unable to accompany them, and he 
gave her in charge to the woman, who promised 
to protect her. When the Turks demanded the 
father, they were assured that he was not there; 
enraged at not finding him, they seized Amanda 
by the hair, declaring she was a Greek ?’and 
were dragging her away, when the woman cried 
out, she is my own daughter, and you dare not 
destroy the child of a Turkish mother. This 
stratagem of the merciful woman, although 
faulty, saved the life of the innocent Amanda 
from the cruel hands of the ruffians. At mid- 
night the father returned to fetch his child, and 
with tears, expressed his gratitude for her pre- 
servation. 

Early the next morning, with his loved 
Amanda and her brother, he took advantage of a 
vessel just sailing for Ancona, on the coast of 
Italy, where he arrived in safety. In this for- 
lorn situation he was visited by a missionary, 
who was returning to Switzerland, not finding in 
Greeee any room for the gospel message ; but the 
poor merchant had received his death-blow. The 
loss of his son, his wife, and his property were 
too much for him to bear, and the missionary 
was made inst.umental in leading him to faith in 
that All-sufficient Saviour, who alone could give 
him rest; when hopeless of life, he consigned 
his precious children to the care of this gospel 
messenger, who received them as a gift from 
heaven, and engaged to place them in the In- 
stitution at Beuggen, in Switzerland. The 
merchant’s heart was relieved, he clung to his 
Saviour and died in peace. 

Amanda was only six years old, when these 
distressing scenes occurred, but they made an 
impression on her susceptible heart not to be for- 
gotten ; and a trait of pensive sorrow was ever 
The pious 
missionary faithfully fulfilled his charge, and con- 
veyed the two orphans to the Institution, and 
committed them to the care of the excellent Pro- 
fessor Z , the director, and it was under his 
pious instruction that Amanda first evinced a 
bias in favor of religion. 

These orphans remained a few years at Beug- 
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gen, and by their progress in learning gave sa- 
tisfaction to their teachers, when it was con- 
cluded by some pious friends who were interested 
for them, that it would be better to remove them 
to the Institution at Locle. When they entered 
this Asylum, the excellent foundress, M. A. 
Calame, was struck with the pensive air of 
Amanda, and hearing the affecting circumstances 
of her history, became much interested for her ; 
indeed, M. A. C. possessed a particular talent 
for entering into the individual character of her 
pupils, and exercised a powerful influence on 
their minds, by directing their attention to the 
convictions of the Holy Spirit in their own hearts, 
which she had many proofs was early experi- 
enced by children. Amanda evinced a very 
susceptible mind in this respect, and these feel- 
ings were cherished by her adopted mother, to 
whom she became tenderly attached. The boy 
was placed under the care of the master, and also 
received a portion of M. A. C.’s maternal care 
and counsel. He remained some years at Locle, 
and was then placed with a merchant at Mar- 
seilles, and from all we have heard, is a steady, 
respectable character. 

Amanda received instruction with so much 
ease and avidity, that it was concluded to edu- | 
cate her for a teacher, and she was placed in the 
first class; her pious turn of mind and amiable 
manners had an inviting influence on those who 
surrounded her, and they often conversed to- 
gether on the love of their blessed Redeemer, 
and the necessity of seeking the direction of His 
Spirit, in retirement; with this view, Amanda 
and another of their little company, were depu- 
ted to solicit from their beloved superintendent, | 
a closet, where they might retire to wait upon 
the Lord, and for prayer. M. A. C. was de-| 
lighted with this proof of early piety, and im- | 
mediately allotted a place for the purpose, with | 
a desire that the Divine blessing might rest upon | 
it. 

It was at this period that the Institution was 
visited by a gospel minister from America, a na- 
tive of France, and thoroughly capable of enter- | 
ing into all its interesting minutia. Upon him | 
the anointing oil was richly poured, and he had | 
religious meetings with the various classes in the 
Asylum. The hearts of these dear children were | 
deeply penetrated with the gospel truths he ut- 
tered. M.A. C. informed him of the request 
that had been made, for the closet as a place for | 
prayer; she also told him that Amanda had con- 
fessed a desire, that was raised in her heart, to | 
instruet the young women, on her return to her | 
own country, in the truths of the gospel. Amanda 
was introduced to the minister, who expressed 
much sympathy with her, and strongly encour- | 
aged her to abide under her religious impressions, | 
telling her that two ministers of the Society of | 
Friends, in England, were intending, in a few 
months, to pay a religious visit to the Grecian 
Isles, and probably they might conduct her there ; 
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she was overpowered by the feeling, and retired 
in tears. During her residence in Switzerland, 
she had acquired a knowledge of the German 
and French languages, and the requisite acquire- 
ments for becoming a teacher. The minister 
from America recommended the attention of 
Friends in England, to the case of this interest- 
ing orphan. 
(To be continued.) 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN AFRICA. 


A few suggestions on the importance of the Cul- 
tivation of Cotton in Africa, in reference to 
the abolition of Slavery in America. 

By the true philanthropist of the present day, 
whose sympathies are enlisted for the oppressed 
of all countries, and of every race, any suggestion 
that may lead to even a partial improvement of 
condition will be received with favor. And on 
the people of the United States chiefly rests the 
responsibility of discovering the best mode of 
emancipating three and a half millions of bond- 
men in their midst; and of providing for their 
future welfare, when emancipated. This has 
been deemed so difficult a subject—so complex 
in its political, social, and economical bearings, 
that many well-disposed persons have been will- 
ing to pass it by, as a question to be solved by 
time, or by the superior wisdom of a future age ; 
although aware that every successive year in- 
creases and strengthens the evil. 

But there are some who believe that the pres 
ent is the proper time for action, and that they 
have a duty to perform in this great work, that 
should not be neglected. To such it is desired 
to make a few suggestions, under a belief that, 
with proper effort, much may be done now to 
effect the desired result, and that measures may 
be commenced immediately, which will eventu- 
ate at no distant period, in a general emancipa- 


| tion, without violence of any kind, and without 


any collision with the laws of the land. 

As slavery originated in the spirit of gain, by 
which alone it is still sustained, it is proposed to 
make use of the same agency to accomplish its 
overthrow. It is generally conceded that the 
profit derived from the culture of cotton is the 
chief support of slavery in America, and this 
being the most vulnerable point, is that towards 
which the attack on the institution should be 
directed ; for whatever shall prove available in 


| making slave labor unprofitable, must of course 


cause the demand for that labor to cease. It is 
proposed to accomplish this result by means of 
the cultivation of cotton in Africa, with the use 
of free labor. As the soil of Africa is much 
more fertile than that of the United States, and 
is particularly adapted to the growth of cotton, 
the advantages in its favor must be apparent to 
the most superficial observer; for not ‘only can 
all the best varieties at present cultivated in the 
United States, be more cheaply raised in West- 
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ern or Central Africa, but there are several kinds 
indigenous to that continent, of superior quality, 
that have been highly approved in the English 
market. When it is remembered that this plant 
is perennial in Africa, and produces very much 
more than it does in America, where it must be 
planted annually, the superiority of the former 
over the latter will be very obvious ; but in com- 
paring the cost of labor in the two countries, the 
difference is still greater in favor of the free labor 
of Africa, over the slave labor of America. 

To make this apparent to the most skeptical, 
it is only necessary to compare the value of slaves 
in Africa, with the market price of the same 
class of laborers in the United States. The fo- 
reign slave traders usually pay from ten to fifteen 
dollars for each slave, in trade-goods at an enor- 
mous profit; so that the cash value of a good 
field-hand may be safely estimated at from five to 
ten dollars; while the same laborer in America 
would cost from five hundred to one thousand 
dollars. This comparison shows the real differ- 
ence in the value of labor to be estimated in cal- 
culating the relative cost of the production of 
this important staple, the variation in the price 
of which so seriously affects our commercial pros- 
perity as to make the information respecting it 
of the first importance on every arrival from Eu- 
rope. As this comparison, however, is only be- 
tween slave labor in the two countries, and as the 
object of encouraging the increased production of 
cotton in Africa, is to liberate the bondman there 
as well as here, some may be inclined to doubt 
whether the native African in a state of freedom 
can be so stimulated by the love of gain and the 
hope of improving his condition, as to compete 
successfully with the compulsory labor used here. 
But it must be remembered how vast is the pop- 
ulation of Africa, and that the employment of 
even a very small part of it, for a few hours each 
day, would give a greater amount of labor than 
that obtained by compulsion from the smaller 
number in the United States. And when we 
take into view the difference in the cost of liv- 
ing, the exceeding productiveness of the soil, and 
that much less clothing is required in that tropi- 
cal climate than with us, may we not reasonably 
calculate from these facts, that cotton more than 
equal to the whole product of the United States, 
can be obtained from the free sons of Africa in 
their native land, at less than one-half of its 
present cost, while amply compensating the la- 
borer and, at the same time, greatly improving 
his condition in other respects? This plan is, 
then, simply to make the immense profits at pres- 
ent derived by the slave-trader from his iniqui- 
tous business, together with the great emolument 
accruing to the planter in the United States from 
the unrequited labor of his slaves, both available 
to the African himself. And the same process 
that thus benefits the free laborer, as a necessary 
consequence, liberates the bondman in America, 
and emancipates the uncounted millions of slaves 
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in Africa ; for it is not to be supposed that sla- 
very will continue long anywhere when it is found 
to be unprofitable. 

All the Bible arguments of southern theolo- 
gians, or the patriotic appeals of pro-slavery poli- 
ticians, will not avail to sustain an institution 
that occasions a clear loss to every individual 
connected with it. Both slavery itself and its 
adjunct, the fugitive slave law, will then be num- 
bered with the things that were. Instead of 
laws for the protection of this species of property, 
we shall see, as John Randolph predicted, the 
master running away from the slave. Succeed- 
ing generations will read the history of the pres- 
ent time, in constant wonder that such an insti- 
tution as human slavery could have existed so 
long among a professedly Christian and enlight- 
ened people, glorying in an eminent degree in 
the republican principles of their government. 

Assuming, then, that the free labor of Africa 
may be made available, if properly applied, to the 
abolition of slavery in both countries, the ques- 
tion will naturally arise, as to the best mode of 
accomplishing so desirable an object, in the 
shortest time possible ; and also that the greatest 
amount of good, as well as the chief profit, shall 
result to the advantage of the entire African 
race. 

To this end, care should be taken that the 
business of collecting, cleaning, pressing, and ex- 
porting the cotton, should not be monopolized 
either by English or American capitalists, nor by 
any associations of white men, with even very 
philanthropic views in regard to the abolition of 
slavery. The most suitable agents to promote 
the success of the measure, whose exertions could 
be made to advance their own interest and that 
of their posterity, while they were using the most 
effective measures for eradicating one of the 
greatest evils of the present age, are enterprising 
colored men from the United States, properly 
educated, so as to be qualified for the work ; and 
who are capable of appreciating the immense 
benefits to the world, that must result from their 
labors. These men could form settlements on 
the whole Western coast of Africa, between the 
parallels of 20 deg. north and 20 deg. south lati- 
tude, which would include Upper and Lower 
Guinea and Gambia—selecting, of course, the 
most eligible points on the coast, not already pos- 
sessed by other powers, from whence they could 
gradually extend themselves into the interior. 
They would thus be enabled to control the vast 
and continually increasing commerce of a hitherto 
unexplored region, comprising the larger and 
better portion of Central Africa—sufficient of it- 
self, with the improvements in cultivation natu- 
rally introduced by civilization, to form a large 
and very lucrative portion of the commerce of the 
world. 

The important results that must follow from 
the success of this scheme, cannot fail to strike 
every one who will give it attention. The down- 
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fall of American slavery is inevitable, and with | or rest, the key of which is confided to the guide 
it the whole system of servitude throughout the | It was a quarter to five in the morning while the 
world ; for with the great advantages thus shown | party was engaged here in refreshment : accord- 
that Africa possesses for the cultivation of cotton | ingly, they found it impossible to reach the sum- 
over the more expensive lands and labor in| mit soon enough to see the sun rise, and hastened 


America, is it to be doubted for a moment that 

it can be profitably raised at much less than one- 

half of the price it has commanded in the United 

States, for many years past ? C. 
(Te be continued.) 


WATEON’S ASCENT OF MOUNT ETNA. 

The following notice of the ascent of Mount 
Etna, is extracted from the acount of “ A cruise 
in the Aigean,” performed in 1845 by Walter 
Watson, of London. 


The ascent was made by our voyager, in com- 
pany with the Captain and Surgeon of the ship, 
while coasting the island of Sicily. They made 
their departure from Catania at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, in order to reach the summit by 
daybreak next morning. 

It must be borne in mind that the ascension 
of this mountain must be made from the very 
level of the sea, not, as in the ascent of Mount 


Blanc, from a valley situated at an altitude of 


more than 3,000 feet, which is reached by a 
gradual, almost imperceptible, change ; and the 
keen, bracing air invigorates the traveller, who 
has here to contend with the enervating effects 
of an Italian sun. 
temperature, probably, consists the real danger 
of the excursion, and, as will be seen in the 
course of my narrative, it was most severely felt 
by our lamented friend, the captain; indeed, I 
question whether it was not, in some respects, 
the remote cause of his premature death. 

In the darkness of the night they are depicted 
as making the ascent, advancing through the 
forest, without being able to distinguish a tree 
from a mass of lava, while the wind whistled 
through the trees and the keen air afflicted their 
senses, with nothing to guide or guard them but 
the instinct and sure-footedness of the mules, 
who “seemed to feel their way in the dark with 
their hoofs, as the blind do with their hands.” 
For two hours during the ascent our travellers 
slept on the backs of the faithfulanimals. Hay- 
ing arrived at the grotto Casa delle Neve, they 
halted, but soon mounted again. 
rougher, and the wind more piercing, as they 
emerged from the “wooded” into the “ desert” 
region. The cold completely benumbed the ex- 
tremities, and strange visions visited each sleep- 
waking, half-clairvoyant adventurer. The black- 
ness of the ground they traversed sufficiently ac- 
counted for the intense darkness which sur- 
rounded them, though the cloudless sky above 
was bespangled with brilliant stars. 


In this extreme change of 





They | 


to the brow of a neighboring hill for that 
purpose. 

From this eminence we could command an ex- 
tensive view of the Italian coast, having in the 
background the bold and varied outline of the 
Calabrian mountains. Then, indeed, the cold 
and fatigue of the night voyage were soon for- 
gotten in the contemplation of this wonderful 
sight. The usual precursors of sunrise, the gray 
clouds, the red mist, and the golden halo, sue- 
cessively cleared away, and the glorious orb rose 
in cloudless majesty between the southernmost 
peaksof the Apennines. As there is no twilight 
in this altitude, the greater part of the island 
was thus suddenly displayed before our gaze, 
except where the mountain still intercepted the 
sun’s rays. The deep shadow not finding space, 
on account of its great length, to be contained 
within the limits of the land, rested on the gray 
sea-mist far away over the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean, where the vapory outline of the 
mountain seemed to be bent upwards into the 
air. The increasing warmth rapidly dispersed 
the morning mist, and opened to us a panoramic 
view, which, though far inferior to that seen 
from the crater, will yet abundantly repay the toil 
and expense incurred by any one who has had 
the good fortune to ascend even thus far in fine 
weather. The thermometer now stood at 45°, 
and the bracing air, which was delightfully re- 
freshing, invigorated us for the toil of climbing 
the crater—in itself a small mountain rising to 
the height of a thousand feet, and, as we found 
to our cost, more steep and difficult of access 
than all the rest of the volcano together, as far 
as we had to do with it. Seen from a little dis- 
tance, it appears almost perpendicular, such is 
the steepness of the side; and the work of as- 
cending is more than usually toilsome from the 
deep coating of soft ashes and scorise, where the 
foot sinks without gaining a firm foothold—for 
half the step forward is lost in slipping back- 
wards again. I have accomplished many a steep 
climb in Switzerland, where at least every step 


| was so much distance gained; but never en- 
The road grew! 


countered a task to be compared with this cruelly 
deceptive hill, which, when we started, it seemed 
a bare half-hour’s task to scale. The approach 
to the crater from the house of refuge lies over a 
deep bed of lava, cracked and broken, and tum- 
bled about in masses of every possible shape and 
dimension, as if the Cyclops had been wont to 
empty in this place the refuse from this vast 
forge. This uncomfortable walk, where a false 
step would infallibly be marked by a broken shin 


bivouacked at “ La Casa Inglese,” a rough, sub- | at least, extends about a quarter of a mile, with 
stantial building, about 40 feet by 12, consisting | occasional beds of firm snow to revive one’s 
of three rooms, and erected as a place of refuge ' courage and comfort the feet. We had not 
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climbed a quarter of the height before the poor | In one place the accumulated scorize have formed 
doctor began to complain piteously of the painful | a mountain equal in size to that which contains 
effects of the toilsome ascent through the rarefied | the crater ; in another direction the fiery torrent 
air, and to doubt the possibility of accomplishing | has fallen precipitously down the whole height of 
our object. The sharp pains I began to feel my- the mountain-side, and in cooling has cracked 
self—just such a sensation, in fact, as is produced 


| and rent itself into a thousand wild fantastic 
by running against the wind in frosty weather— | shapes, forming a great gulf of inconceivable ex- 
tent and depth. Why the pastoral name, “ Val 
di Bue” am, or Tract of the Oxen), should 
be given to such a place, I am at a loss to con- 
ceive. Such an appellation is, however, quite in 
keeping with the one which a strange conceit has 
given to the black, desolate plain that on three 
sides surrounded the Fiery Region, namely, 
“ Piana del Frumento” (the Plain of Corn)—a 
ghastly mockery, like crowning a skeleton with 
flowers. 

Mr. Watson now found that the worst part of 
the ascent was accomplished, a considerable un- 
dulation afterwards affording facilities, and the 
soil becoming firmer. The ground was covered 
with the most beautiful erystals of sulphur and 
nitre, as delicate as the hoarfrost, and glowing in 
the morning sun with an infinite variety of color. 
His path lay along the edge of a vast hollow, 
perfectly round and smooth, and lined with a 
thick crust of crystallized sulphur. After de- 


somewhat staggered my own resolution. How- 
ever, I found that the pain subsided as I became 
gradually accustomed to the work by making fre- 
quent halts. We had not proceeded very far in 
this manner when the doctor gave up, lay down 
on his back, panting for breath, and declared he 
should die if he went a step further. I was 
greatly disappointed in being thus deprived of 
my companion, at a moment when, of all others, 
the interchange of opinion and sentiment was 
desirable and encouraging ; but there was no help 
for it, so, wishing him new strength and ultimate 
success, I plodded on, and soon lost sight of my 
friend and his guide, who were hid by the irregu- 
larities of the surface—or they would shortly af- 
terwards have seen me in a like predicament, not 
so much from want of breath as from the exhaus- 
tion of strength, for my legs trembled under me, 
and positively seemed to refuse their support. 
The fact is, I had been too eager at first, and did 
not remember De Saussure’s advice, which I have 
many a time since followed to my comfggt—“ If 
you wish to reach the summit of a mountain, 
commence your ascent as if you never intended 
to get there.” 

The mouth of the crater was so distinctly visi- 
ble from where I stood, that I fancied one vigo- 
rous effort would complete the task ; but, alas! 
my hopes were doomed to cruel disappointment, 
when the guide, a rough, pleasant lad, coolly 
answered to my eager question, “How much 
farther to go?” “ About half-way.”” Campbell 
says, “‘ Distance lends enchantment to the view ;” 
but never was mortal wight more thoroughly dis- 
enchanted than I was by this unexpected know- 
ledge of the distance before me. “In that 
case,” I despondingly replied, “it is impossible 
for me to reach the summit.” I crawled toa 
friendly block of lava projecting close at hand, and 
sat down, fairly beaten, dejected, and crestfallen. 
Overcome by the journey through the night, and 
the fatigue of the morning’s work, I fell into a 
deep sleep, utterly unconscious and oblivious of 
the pains and pleasures of my singular situation. 
My repose lasted about five minutes, and then to 
what a scene [ opened my eyes! Perched upon 
the silent rock, I seemed to be suspended in mid 
air, and for an instant, before I could collect my 
thoughts, wondered where on earth I had got to. 
Then first I found leisure to contemplate the 
strange, incomparable panorama of the volcano. 
The table-land, which extends to a great distance 
around the base of the crater, is covered with the 
fine sand, like black ash, deposited by the most 
ancient eruptions which burst from the crater’s 
mouth, and must have been awful in the extreme. 


scending a little way, he again climbed the steep 
side, and thence emerging, stood “upon the 
crater’s burning lips,” in breathless admiration. 
Never before had I felt such a deep, such an 
awful sense of the power of the Almighty. The 


contrast with the plains below reminded me that 
*¢ He ean create, and He destroy.” 


I beheld a scene which no effort of imagination 
can presuppose, no powers of invention prepare 
the nerves to bear its exciting effects unmoved. 
Nor was I surprised to hear my friend, the doe- 
tor, who ultimately reached the crater, when I 
was half way down, say that he could not refrain 
from tears, such was his state of excitement. 

We stood on the edge of a precipitous chasm, 
sharp and rugged as if the mountain had just 
been rent asunder. The internal surface, as far 
as the eye could penetrate, consisted of a coating 
of sulphureous earth, which seemed to be continu- 
ally burning without being consumed; whilst 
through innumerable fissures jets of flame darted 
up, and played over the glowing mass, dazzling 
the eye by the intense brightness and variety of 
their coloring. The jagged, irregular outline of 
the whole crater is divided by a vast projecting 
wall of rock, of most singular appearance, coated 
with the deposit of the fumes which rise from the 
great laboratory below. This sublimation, being 
chiefly sulphur, appeared in every shade of bright 
yellow, orange, and crimson, as it glittered in the 
| morning sunbeam. Clouds of dense white vapor 
rose, from time to time, from the innermost 
i depths, with a hissing, roaring sound like a 
mighty cataract. The occasional intermission of 
‘the rising clouds, which steamed forth from the 
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great gulf, afforded a partial glance of the lurid, to perform these labors in the western world 
fire raging in the internal abyss. All around,as| which he can perform with greater advantage, 


far as the eye could reach, within the crater, 
large masses of rock lay tumbled over each other 
in chaotic confusion. Such an appearance, when 
the volcano is in a@ quiescent state, cannot fail to 
impress a spectator with a fearful idea of the in- 
conceivable powers set in operation when the 
pent-up fires burst their bonds, and through this 
chasm, which is said to be nearly three miles in 
extent, the mountain hurls back the rocks buried 
within it by the fury of some earlier commotion. 
For myself, I can only say, that the glorious view 
from the dizzy height on the one side, and on 
the other the »ewildering noise, the dazzling 
glare, and the sulphureous vapor, concurred to 
raise a mingled feeling of admiration, awe, and 
terror.— Morning Chronicle. 
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MONTH 14, 1854. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST 


We present to our readers this week, the first 
portion of a communication from a correspondent, 
who has long taken a deep interest in the im- 
provement of the condition of the African race. 
The fact that the slavery which has blackened our 
prosperous country, and exposed our profession of 
freedom and liberality to the censure and ridicule 
of people less free and enlightened than we sup- 
pose ourselves to be, owes its support and con- 
tinuance to the market for its productions, is too 
obvious to require illustration or argument; and 
of the products of slave labor in the United States, 
it is well known that cotton constitutes an import- 
ant part ; so important, indeed, that we may fairly 
question whether the system could be much 
longer sustained without it. Well may we regret 
that an article so valuable in itself, and so con- 
ducive to domestic convenience and comfort, 
should be made the basis, either wholly or in part, 
of an institution so oppressive and degrading as 
American slavery. There is certainly no reason 
why this portion of the means which a bountiful 
Providence has furnished for our use and conve- 
nience, may not be cultivated, as well as anything 
else, by the hands of freemen. 

The soil and climate of Africa are shown to be 
remarkably suited to the production of cotton ; and 
some of our English philanthropists have recently 


under the stimulus of hope, in his native land. 
Let free labor in Africa be brought, under proper 
regulations, into competition with the slave labor 
of the United States, and the fetters of slavery will 
not long hold together. Enlightened self-interest 
will dissolve them. 


Marnried,—On the 22d of last month, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, East Grove, Henry ori lowa, 
Josnua Jerreris, of Wayne county, Indiana, to 
Racuet Leweu1ne, of the former place. 


At Friends’ Meeting House, in Fall Riv- 
er, Mass., on the 14th of Eleventh month, Crank 
Suove to ExizasetH Siape, both members of 
Swansey Monthly Meeting. 


Drep,—On the 17th ult., at his residence, Farn- 
ham, Canada East, of a lingering and distressing 
illness of about two months, Cuaries Taser, in 
the 7ist year of his age, a valuable minister and 
member of Farnham Monthly Meeting. 

This beloved Friend manifested much love and 
devotion to the cause of truth, and in the con- 
strainings of gospel love labored much, both at 
home and abroad, for the good of mankind, and 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
the earth. This zeal and devotedness appeared 
to incr@ase with his advancing years. When laid 
upon his dying bed he was frequently engaged to 
olker encouragement and admonition to those who 
visited him. When near his close, he expressed 
a humble assurance that the Lord would be with 
him through the valley and shadow of death ; and 
this assurance was apparently answered in his 
peaceful and tranquil passage from works to 
rewards, 


At Fall River, Mass., on the 28th of 11th 
month, in the 79th year of his age, Henry Srape, 
a worthy member of Swansey Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 


At his residence in Sandwich, New Hamp- 
shire, on the morning of the 25th of 11th month 
last, after a short but distressing illness, which he 
was enabled to bear with Christian patience and 
resignation, JouHN Fouisom, in the 72d year of his 
age, an esteemed member of Sandwich Monthly 
Meeting. 


— On the 5th inst., in Gorham, Me., Saran 
Jane, wife of George Hamblin, of typhus fever, a 
worthy member of Windham Monthly Meeting. 


— On the 22d of 12th month, 1853, at her 
residence in Henry county, Iowa, of inflammation 
of the lungs, which she bore with patience and 
resignation, Racue1, wife of Ezra A. Stevens, in 
the 45th year of her age, a member of East Grove 


turned their atteution to that continent, as a source | Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


from which they hope to procure a supply for 
their factories; and thus obviate the necessity of 
resorting to the slave-fed markets’of the United 
States. It may be hoped that the time will come, 
and at no distant day, when the native African 
will no longer be carried across the Atlantic, and 
subjected to all the horrors of a middle passage, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The following suggestion, contained in the 
late message of Governor Bigler to the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, appears worthy-of atten- 
tion, and, if not acted upon during the present 
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» session, may probably be called up at a future 
> day:— 

“The utility of establishing an agricultural 
| college, with a model farm attached, wherein the 
») principles of a scientific cultivation of the soil 
> and manual labor in that pursuit would be joined 
| to the usual academical studies, has been strongly 
' urged upon my attention. Such an institution 
and system of education, it is believed, would at 
» the same time improve the physical and moral 
) condition of the professional and mercantile 
) classes, and promote the social and intellectual 
) attainments of the agriculturist, mechanic and 
) laborer, in addition to the vast benefits it would 
| confer upon the pursuit of the farmer. These 
' considerations, and others which will doubtless 
be presented by the advocates of the proposed in- 
) stitution, will commend the subject to your fa- 
5 vorable consideration. It is believed that such 
an institution can be successfully organized un- 
der the auspices of the State and county socie- 
ties.” 


MELIORATION OF SLAVE LAWS. 

The following extract from the message of the 
Governor of South Carolina to the Legislature, 
may be regarded, whatever may be its result, as 
an evidence of a disposition on the part of that 
functionary, to improve the condition of the ser- 
vile class. Though clearly convinced that sla- 
very, however modified, is essentially and intrin- 
sically unjust, and that the protection which the 
best laws can afford to the slave, must be sadly 
defective ; still we may justly hail with satisfac- 
tion every demonstration that the growing hu- 
manity of the age is extending its softening in- 
fluence over the regions of slavery : 


“The code very properly provides that slave 
children of tender years shall, at judicial and 
some other sales, be offered with their mothers, 
where the defendant in execution, &c., is the 
owner both of the mother and children; and 
that at such sales slaves must be offered and, if 
practicable, sold in families. But it is allowable 
for either of the parties in interest to impair, 
to a great extent, these very salutary enactments. 
The provisions, in my judgment, should be abso- 
lute, at least as it respects mothers and children 
of ten years of age and under, and husband and 
wife, where the latter relation is admitted by the 
owner of the slaves. 

“These are relations which moral duty re- 
quires us to respect, and it can be no violation of 
policy to conform municipal law to good morals. 
It is universally conceded that slaves are reason- 
| able beings—with the moral feelings, it is true, 
often ubtuse, but susceptible of improvement. 
The husband and wife generally cherish affection 
for each other, and the mutual attachment of 
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mother and child is usually strong. The mother 
is not always a wise counsellor, but she must be 
presumed to be the most constant and sincere 
friend the child has. Let, then, the latter enjoy 
the parental oversight during childhood, that it 
and 
? 


may be better prepared, by good principles 
industrious habits, to act its part afterward.’ 


The following bill is said to be now before the 
Legislature of Georgia, and one of nearly similar 
import appears to be under consideration in Ten- 
nessee :— 

“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of Geor- 
gia, in General Assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, that the 
children not exceeding five years of age, of any 
woman slave, and such woman slave, shall not be 
separately sold, or exposed to sale, under execu- 
tion or other legal process, order or decree, or at 
any sale made by an executor, administrator, 
guardian, or other trustee, but shall be placed 
together, in one of the parts into which the es- 
tate to which they belong is to be divided, un- 
less such division cannot in any wise be effected 
without such separation. 

“ See. 2. And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that by consent of the ordinary, slaves, 
living in a different county from a deceased owner, 
may be sold in the county in which said slaves 
may reside, upon application being made for such 
purpose. 

“Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, that all 
laws and parts of laws militating against this act, 
be and the same are hereby repealed.” 


ON THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


The following letter from Samuel Bownas was 
addressed to a female friend, who appears from 
its contents to have been then young in the 
ministry. 

The small time I had with thee, furnished me 
with an opportunity of observing the disposition 
of thy mind, and gave me a taste of thy minis- 
try, both which, under proper cultivation, I think 
may be improved, so as to render thee a member 
of good service in the body ; in order to which, 
and that thou mayest in thy public engagements 
appear in the beauty of the Spirit, without any 
mixture of the flesh, I will give thee a short 
sketch of some of my hits and misses, when, in 
my youth, I publicly appeared in the gallery ; the 
observation of which, I hope, may tend to thy 
profit and instruction. 

I was seldom, for near two years after my 
mouth was first opened to preach the Gospel, 
without some degree of Divine love and virtue 
on my mind, but after I was called out to the 
service of visiting meetings abroad, I found 
my mind very often barren and weak, and as 
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I then thought, void of all good, in which state, 
(being companion to my dear friend J. A. J.) 

cried out that I was deceived, to his great 
surprise ; he fearing my affliction would be too 
hard for me. I had imprudently thought, that 
having such aboundings of Divine love and 
life when I was daily at my work, I should be 
much more favored therewith when abroad in 
the service of the Gospel, disengaged from all 
other employments ; but finding the reverse, I 
wished myself at home again, rather than tra- 
velling in such a barren state as I was then in, 
though at times I had eminent enjoyments ; 
but, alas! they were soon gone. In due time, 
I was favored with the design of Providence 
in dealing thus with me; and the very cattle in 
the field, by weaning their young and turning 
them to shift for themselves, taught me, that it 
was meet I should be left tomyself, and not always 
be kept to the breast and dandled upon the knee 
like an infant; but that it was needful that I 
should grow and advance above this infant state, 
to a degree more fit for service. 

When I was thoroughly informed in this point, 
I longed to be a man; yea, sometimes, I verily 
thought I was so; but met often with great dis- 
appointments therein, by undertaking matters 
above my growth and experience ; and the weak 
part appearing at times to my great shame and 
confusion, humbled me again for some time ; but 
recovering strength and courage, I began, as I 
thought, to advance above the danger of making 
such blunders: a confidence arising in me, on 
imprudently comparing my service and growth 
as a minister, with others, that were in the 
work before me; supposing myself (and it was 
self that did suppose) more eminent than they ; 
thus self prevailed, to my shame and sorrow; 
but my Master’s kindness and gracious regard 
were soon after evidently manifested in letting 
me plainly see the weakness and folly of taking 
the honor to ourselves, which alone is due to 
Him, when we have been drawn forth in the 
beauty of the Gospel, beyond what we ourselves, 
or those that heard us, did expect. Now I per- 
ceived the necessity of guarding against the in- 
clinations of the flesh, which would sometimes 
be decking itself with the jewels of the Spirit, 
saying, I did this, or that, fishing for and seek- 
ing the praise of men more thanof God. I also 
saw a danger of falling into a formal way of 
preaching a form of words, almost without 
variation, which, though sound, and perhaps 
pleasing to many, yet wanting the renewing of 
Divine virtue, are tasteless and unprofitable to 
the hearers; and the view I had of the unpro- 
fitableness of such a ministry, would have car- 
ried me too far, to my own disadvantage, had I 
not also been favored with a clear prospect of 
the lawfulness, expediency and necessity, of 
speaking the same matter, or preaching the 
same doctrine to-day, (being divinely opened 
and engaged thereto) as yesterday, though then 
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entirely new to me; for nothing can be said 
that hath not been said, and it is the renewed 
evidence of the Spirit that makes it savory, both 
to us and our hearers. 

Superfluous words, tones and gestures—ahs! 
and groans—I was never under any temptation FJ 
to make use of; but the impertinence of self 
sometimes, to my shame and trouble, would 
appear in my imprudently affecting eloquent 
terms and eee expressions, which seemed 
to me, in that weak state, to adorn my doctrine, F 
and recommend it better to the audience : all F 
this proceeded from an affectation of appearing & 
an able or skilful minister ; a piece of unprofit- FF 
able vanity ; but I soon found it most safe and 
edifying, to use no more words but what I well 
understood, and could properly apply, and that FF 
truth shines brightest in a plain dress. No em- 
bellishments of ours can add to its lustre. , 

I have also, sometimes, for want of a patient 
and humble waiting to see my way opened, and 
discover clearly the leading of the Divine 
Gift, warmed myself with sparks of my own & 
kindling, toa degree of zeal and passion, and 
begun to thresh the assemblies, judging and & 
charging the unfaithful, whether any such or ff 
none were there (it was allone to me:) thus, in & 
the dark, mistaking the cause of that uneasiness 
and straitness I found in myself, imagining 
myself loaded and oppressed by dark and 
unfaithful spirits in the assembly ; after weary- 
ing myself with denouncing judgments upon 
them, I have sat down in sadness and trouble: 
and though I have found this sort of preaching 
please many, and was commended, it was ever 
afflicting to me, when on reflection, I found the 
true cause of that uneasiness was in my own 
breast. Yet, it may sometimes happen, that 
the unfaithful may bring great grief and unea- 
siness upon us, and this may be hard to bear; 
but let us take care we move not till the cloud 
is removed from off the tabernacle, because it is 
unsafe going forward till then. 

Ihave, from experience, found it my safest 
and best way, carefully to attend to my gift, 
endeavoring to keep my place without judg- 
ing others ; patiently bearing my own burden, 
and earnestly desiring I may judge nothing 
before its time, but that my understanding may 
be opened to see the true cause of my own 
barrenness, that I may be enabled to address 
myself suitably to the Father of Spirits for help; 
that first, if it be in myself it may be removed, 
then the effect will cease; or secondly, if the 
weakness or backsliding of others, be the cause 
of our barrenness and seeming dejection when 
we are sympathizing with the true seed in its 
oppressed state, that we may patiently wait the 
Lord’s time, to receive a word from him fitly 
to speak to the present state of the people ; or, 
thirdly, if the people’s too imprudent expecta- 
tion of what cannot be had, unless I am favour- 
ed with a superior aid, qualifying me to answer 
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their desires—I say, if by any or all of these 
causes, at times, I am shut up, the best way I 


Shave ever found is to be patient in waiting the 
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Lord’s time for relief. To seek it in our own 
time, will be but adding sorrow to affliction. 

To conclude; the most safe way I ever yet 
found in the exercise of my gift, is, to stand up, 
as little regarding any thing besides my opening 
as I can; and deliver it, in my beginning, just 
as I do other matters in my common discourse, 


}not endeavoring to beautify it either in matter, 
2: all 

on as doctrine is opened in my a 
I find it safest not to speak too fast, or too loud, 
“lest I lose sight of or outrun my guide, and so 


. 


A 


tone or address; and as I keep my place, and go 


lose the sight or sense of that inward strength I 
felt increasing in my mind. This care seems to 


|) me necessary to my taking the Apostle’s advice, 
|“Let him that ministers, do it of that ability 


) which God giveth ;” this has a double significa- 
Stion: first, respecting the matter which we de- 


liver; if we keep to our openings, we shall be 
furnished with suitable doctrine; secondly, the 
wisdom and strength of the spirit and power of 


| the gospel will be felt in it, and, at times, by our 
) thus going on according to the ability God gives, 
| the very spirit and marrow of religion will ap- 
) pear plainly laid open to the understanding of 


the hearers; but when we raise our voices, or 
hurry on, above or beyond that inward strength 
we feel in our minds, we are apt to cloud our 
own minds, lose sight of or outrun our guide, and 


;then run into a wilderness of words, which I 


have too often done, and found the consequence 


| of such imprudence poverty and death ; though 


even this kind of preaching is, by some unskil- 
ful auditors, admired. They will say, “O, how 


» matter flowed from him! how full was he” (of 
; emptiness and confusion, say I,) ‘of power and 


authority,”’ say they; or rather the passion and 
blind zeal of the creature; the fleshly part not 
being thoroughly mortified and subdued. But 
when I am so happy as to begin with the Spirit, 
and follow its leadings in my ministry, I feel 
strength by degrees cover all my weaknesses ; 
wisdom, illuminating my mind, hides all my 
folly, so that nothing appears inconsistent with 


} the beauty and wisdom of the Spirit. This is the 


vestment, the Urim and Thummim, that covers 
the whole man that is to be covered; so that no 
weakness will prevail or appear in our ministry. 
When I am thus conducted (which sometimes 
happens), though I may be accounted, in my 

ginning, a dull, heavy, or lifeless preacher, yet 
I rarely miss of concluding with peace and in- 
ward satisfaction; and feeling the gradual in- 
crease of Divine virtue, in the patient exercise 
of my gift; finding myself both furnished with 
matter and skill to divide the word aright; both 
which coming from the Spirit, and not being the 
produce of my own wisdom or apprehension, I 
dare assume no part of that honor to myself, 
Which, at such times, by an imprudent audience 
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is lavishly bestowed upon one, who am only the 
instrument by which the Lord of the Harvest 
works; but find it my safest way, humbly to 
make thereof an offering unto Him who is wor- 
thy forever. 

Thus, dear friend, I have stained some paper 
with a few observations on my own conduct, aim- 
ing at thy good; and conclude with desires, thou 
mayest endeavor to improve thy skill in this 
work, and rightly divide the word of Truth, so 
as neither thou thyself, nor those that hear thee, 
may have cause of shame or uneasiness. 


CONNAUGHT HARVEST. 
A small pamphlet, with the above title, was 
published at Belfast, Ireland, within the past 
year. It is the production of John Edgar, a 


| clergyman who has been seven years connected 
| with different agencies for effecting reformation 


in Connaught. It relates chiefly to the opera- 
tions of the “ Belfast Ladies’ Relief Association 
for Connaught ;” and this Association, it may be 
observed, was constituted during the time when 
that portion of Ireland was swept of a great part 
of its population by famine. 

Although the information which it contains is 
less connected and circumstantial than might 
have been desired, it presents a portrait of the 
efforts still making in that oppressed province, 
to maintain and perpetuate the domination of a 
degrading hierarchy, which it is presumable will 
be interesting to many of our readers. 

While the freedom which true religion confers 
always operates to the improvement of the econo- 
mical and social, as well as the moral condition of 
mankind, a false and superstitious theology is al- 
most equally destructive to moral and physical 
prosperity. 

Sphere, Principles and Agency of Reforma- 
tion.—The Belfast Ladies’ Relief Association for 
Connaught is what is often sought but seldom 
found—a happy union of Christians of many 
creeds, working cordially for a Christian end. A 
common love for their perishing brethren united 
them in 1846, and as they became partakers of 
each other’s sympathy and joy, seeing abundant 
blessings on their labors, they felt how good and 
pleasant it is to dwell together in unity. 

They commenced, in the days of famine, by 
giving food to the dying ; but they deplored the 
fleeting nature and the many ills of such aid, 
and, therefore, they adopted their present system 
of giving to females the means of earning their 
bread ; and, while teaching them industry, giving 
them a knowledge of the truth which saves. 

Theirs is an institution both secular and reli- 


gious. They do not interfere with systems of 
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education or Christian missions. The teaching 
even of reading is not a part of their plan; but 
the intelligent reading of Holy Scripture is ; and 
therefore young pupils are taught to read, and 
thus qualified for partaking in the advantages of 
Scriptural instruction. 

They have, for each of their schools, two 
agents, a teacher sent from Ulster, chiefly on the 
ground of her benevolent activity and Christian 
worth, and a patroness, devoting her influence 
and energy to the best interests of her pupils. 

These, in the use of the Bible, without a cate- 
chism of any church, and by the power of the 
truth in love, labor daily for the salvation of 
their pupils, while they train them to profitable 
industry, their principle and aim being—“ Not 
slothful in: business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” 

Difficulties and Opposition.—Many of the dif- 
ficulties with which they have struggled are hap- 
pily gone—many of the reasons why Connaught 
was pre-eminent in degradation and wretched- 
ness are gone forever. 

Tens of thousands of her most wretched, hope- 
less poor, are away to foreign lands—away to the 
grave. Flocks of sheep graze where their cheer- 
less hovels stood. Where once was the busy 
village, there is not one grey stone. Extensive 
improvements have been made in her agriculture ; 
new proprietors, men of substance, possess much 
of her land ; the rate of wages has risen ; a spirit 
of enterprise is abroad; the aspect of the pro- 
vince is changed. 
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of being a crown of glory, was a badge of servility 
and hopeless bondage, the delicate little girl fir. 
got her timidity, while maintaining her right, 
in defiance of the priest’s whip; and with th 
curse of the altar, and denunciations of eternj 
vengeance in her ears, continued her attendang 
on the Scriptural schools. 

Deception.—The courage and constancy of the 
children shine brightly in contrast with the 
equivocations and deceptions of their parents, 
when, as they say, the priest drives them of 
their knees at confession, or extorts from then 
promises of withdrawing their children from 
school. There are cases, no doubt, in whicha 
bold man goes to confession, and refuses to pro 
mise ; but these, alas! are only exceptions; for 


| the greater number stay away from confession, 


or make the required promise, with the intention 


\of keeping it for a few days; or else, having 
| withdrawn their children before confession, they 


deny, with a safe conscienve they think, that 
they have children at the industrial school. 

One mother hides her children as she sees the 
priest coming, lest their guileless lips should pro 
claim her falsehood. Another tells them to 
gather berries along the road to school, to put 
the priest’s spies off their guard; and a third 
sends half a dozen of eggs each day with her 
little girl, which she teaches her to tell the priest 
she is going to sell. 

These falsehoods are prompted, not wholly by 
a fear of the curse of the priest, but chiefly, per- 
haps, by the fear of the scorn and malice of 


Still, however, there remains, alas! too much | neighbors. 


ground of solemn appeal to the hearts of all to 
whom poverty, ignorance, spiritual destitution, 
and bondage never appeal in vain. 

Whatever other ills have been driven from 
Connaught, Popery is there still, with all its 
priests, palsying human energy, darkening hu- 
man intellect, crushing human liberty, besotting 
human mind. 

Without one solitary exception, the Scriptural 
schools have had to contend against every oppo- 
sition which the priest of Rome commands; and, 
now that industry has been triumphantly intro- 
duced into Connaught, history must tell that it 
has been introduced in defiance of the stern and 
reckless opposition of the Romish priesthood. 
Every little girl of the West, earning her three 
shillings weekly, and well instructed in sacred 
truth, is a living witness, in the persecution 
which she, and her nts for her sake, endured, 
that, if the priest of Rome had had his will, she 
would have been still ignorant, and idle, and rag- 
ged, penniless, and hopelessly poor. 

The Connaught Girl.—The Connaught girl 


has shown a spirit worthy of martyrs. She has 
set an example which, if Spain, and France, and 
Italy, and Austria would follow, even they might 
yet be free. 

While athletic men quailed before the blow or 
frown of the priest, and the hoar head, instead 


Persecution.—Honor, therefore, to the noble 
little Connaught girls, who, in defiance of all 
that the Romish priest and his accomplices can 
inflict, continue, even at the peril of life, to at- 
tend the Scriptural school. 

A girl, aged thirteen, died lately, in County 
Galway, of the effects of a cruel beating, by two 
ruffians, for attending a Scriptural school. None 
of her neighbors would assist in carrying her 
corpse, or digging her grave; and men and wo- 
men assailed her bereaved parents, friends, and 
school-fellows at her funeral, with shouts of exul- 
tation and laughter. 

A poor widow, three of whose children at- 
tended an industrial school, had a cabin rented 
from « Romanist. He and his family, after try- 
ing in vain every means to withdraw the child- 
ren, threatened at length to turn them out 0! 
doors; and one morning, before the poor family 
were out of bed, the gable end of their cabin 
was driven in, and scarcely had they time to es 
cape, amidst shouts of laughter, when the roof 
fell, leaving widow and orphan children without 
a shelter or a home. 

Encouragement and Discouragement.—In such 
circumstances, is it surprising that a teacher 
should, at times, see little girls coming, with 
streaming eyes, to deliver up their work, and 
casting back a hopeless look on the scenes they 
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loved so well, as they passed away, perhaps fore- 
ever, to cold, dark, cheerless Popery. The 
teacher could only, with a bursting heart, speak 
to them words of kindness, and follow them with 
her prayer, that this parting might not be the 
last, and that those who profess to bar the gates 
of bliss might try in vain to exclude them from 
light and love for evermore. 

That prayer went up to the ears of Him whose 
Bible the little girl carried away when she left 
her sewing behind. She has its truth in her 
memory and heart ; the violence which tore her 
from school can never tear her from its associa- 
tions, remembrances and influences. That has 
been done for her soul which can never be un- 
done; the missionary of the Cross, among the 
ignorant and indifferent, finds her, in her wel- 
come looks, and Christian sympathy and refresh- 
ing conversation, like a well in the wilderness. 
If she escape away by emigration, from the land 
which Rome defiles, she leaves the priest and his 
terrors behind; or, if called by her Father in 
heaven to the better land, she encourages her 
sister to go to the Seriptural school; and they, 
as is the case with three in a single school, obey 
avoice coming to them from the threshold of 
heaven, and learn, from the Book of Heaven, to 
be followers of those who through faith and pa- 
tience inherit the promises. 

Industrial Progress.—Connaught is largely 
enjoying the rewards which the courage and con- 
stancy of her young females so nobly won. They 
clang to their industrial teacher through terrors, 
cursings, whippings; and now, by TWENTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS A YEAR, earned by their 
needles, not only are they—many of them poor 
orphans—comfortably clothed and fed, but, in not 
afew cases, whole families kept out of the work- 
house. They continued, amidst insults and suf- | 
ferings, to read the Bible, commit it to memory, 
sing its truths in sacred song, profit by the daily 
and Sunday school; and their dress, manners, 
character, and influence testify how great and 
varied are the blessings they have gained. 

Proofs of Progress.—The patroness of a school, 
vhose pupils earn from seven to eight hundred 
pounds annually, says that the work of some of 
them equals French embroidery; and that from 
het whole district, once among the poorest in 
Ireland, there is not a single individual in the 
vorkhouse. Aged women have kept out of it by 
learning to sew. About 350 girls, she says, have 
been taught by her school. To the orphans and 
poorest children she advanced clothes, and £25 
for seed potatoes, which, by weekly instalments, 
they are honestly repaying. 

An agent of the Sunday School Society lately 
put the question to a large industrial school— 
What have you gained by learning to work ? and 
many voices replied—But for the school, we 
would be in the poor-house. 

The good effected by these schools is best il- 
lustrated by individual cases. 
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One poor girl, brought into this school, says a 
teacher, seemed the very picture of disease and 
starvation. Her father was dead, and her brother 
refused her sufficient food, because she was too 
weak towork in the fields. In half a year she learn- 
ed to work so nicely, that she bought her own food, 
and was soon so changed, that no one would have 
known her. When going to America, she told 
me, with tears, that, but for the school, she 
would have continued wretched, ignorant, and 


r. 

Another girl, whose father lately sent for her 
from America, came to the school at first from 
field work, savage and wild; she could not read 
or sew; now she is a beautiful worker, and she 
reads her New Testament well. The same teacher 
adds, “‘ Many girls have gone from this school to 
situations, and have all turned out well.” 

“T know many of our scholars,” says another 
teacher, ‘‘ who are the sole support of their fami- 
lies. Catherine supports her father, mother, and 
two brothers, her father having long had no em- 
ployment. She earns from five to six shillings 
weekly. She is a most deserving girl, and takes 
great delight in reading her Bible. Jane is the 
only support of her widowed mother, as is Mary 
too; and Anne’s wages are all that she and her 
father, sister, and nephew, have to depend on. 
The scholars, at present, seem more anxious than 
ever to read the Bible. A number have taken 
Testaments home to learn texts. 

“T have been,” says a patroness, “ among my 
old pupils settled in situations here, and the ac- 
counts given of all are very good. 

“My sister, in removing, has engaged our 
scholars to fill all the situations of her household, 
except that of nurse. She knows them well, and, 
from their steadiness under persecution, and gene- 
ral good conduct, she expects much comfort with 
them. 

“Three months since, a girl of fifteen left her 
home, and has since lived with one of our old 
pupils, once a Romanist, and supports herself by 
sewing, for fear of being forced to mass. 

“On every side one sees the good effects of 
having brought this work into Connaught. Our 
poor girls at last know the value of time; and, 
even in the streets, you see girls at their apple- 
stalls busy at their hoops. 

“The knowledge and conduct of some of our 
scholars are truly cheering. A poor family had 
paid no rent for six years, and would have been 
turned out long since, only that there being thir- 
teen children in the case, procured them pity. I 
entreated the parents to send some of them to 
school. Four could attend, but only one could 
come at first, because all the clothing of the four 
would only cover one. She and another came 
by turns, and while one was at school the rest 
were in bed. Some clothing was given to a 
second, and when they had earned a little, all 
were clothed, and they attended till they were 
able to work well. Only one attends now, the 
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rest getting work from the agent. They earn 
from ten to twelve shillings weekly, have cows, 
pigs, and all comforts. They continue to read 
their Bibles at home ; but it is difficult for them, 
or any at a distance, to attend our school regu- 
larly, as the priest spends much of his time on 
the public roads, hunting and cursing any whom 
he suspects.” 


(To be continued.) 


ANTI-SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


A member of the last Congress gave as a rea- 
son for objecting to the annexation of Cuba, that 
he did not wish the United States to become the 
only nation on earth where chattel slavery is 
cherished. He preferred to have Cuba remain as 
it is, in order that slavery may continue to exist 
under the Spanish government. Spain, Brazil, 
and the United States might be able to keep each 
other in countenance, he thought, and success- 
fully defy the judgment of the civilized world. 

But those who undertake to fortify slavery 
against the growing power of justice in human 
affairs, will at length understand that they have 
engaged in a hopeless warfare. The world moves, 
and slavery must disappear from the face of the 
earth. Itis giving way in Brazil. In that nation 
an efficient anti-slavery society has been for some 
time in operation; and a Brazilian newspaper 
gives the following particulars of a bill which 
passed the Chamber of Deputies last year. It 
must pass another House to become a law :— 

“Tt is decreed by the General Legislative As- 
sembly of Brazil : 

1. That all the children born after the date of 
the law shall be free. 

2. All those shall be considered free who are 
born in other countries, and come to Brazil after | 
this date. 

3. Every one who serves from birth to seven 
years of age, any of those included in Article 1, | 
or who has to serve so many years, at the end of 
fourteen years shall be emancipated, and live as 
he chooses. 

4. Every slave paying for his liberty a sum 
equal to that which he cost his master, or who | 
shall gain it by honorable or gratuitous title, the | 





master shall be obliged to give him a free paper, 
under penalty of Article 179 of the Criminal 
Code. 

5. Where there is no stipulated price, or fixed 
value of the slave, it shall be determined by arbi- 
trators, one of whom shall be the public promotor 
of the town. 

7. The government is authorized to give pre- 
cise regulations for the execution of this law, and 
also to form establishments necessary for taking 
care of those who, born after this date, may be 
abandoned by the owners of slaves. 

8. Opposing laws and regulations are repealed.” 

This bill must pass both Chambers to become 
law; but that it was adopted by the Chamber of 
Deputies, shows that the anti-slavery sentiment 
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has made great progress among the Brazilian peo. 

le. It will finally triumph; and it is probable 
that what Mr. Venable dreaded will happen 
that the United States will become the only na. 
tion where slavery is kept in existence. — Boston 
Commonwealth. 


PUBLIC PRAYER. 


“But above all,” says William Penn, “he 
(George Fox) excelled in prayer. The in. 
wardness and weight of his spirit, the reverence 
and solemnity of his address and behaviour, the 
fewness and fulness of his words, have often 
struck even strangers with admiration ; as they 
used to reach others with consolation. The most 
awful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or be. 
held, I must say, was his, in prayer. And truly 
it was a testimony that he knew and lived nearer 
the Lord than other men, for they that know 
Him most, will see most reason to approach Him 
with reverence and fear.” 


OUR FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION. 


The Detroit Democrat has been making figures 
upon the late Census returns, showing the distri- 
bution of the foreign born population of the 
United States, in the various States. The sta- 
tistics are interesting, and we therefore avail 
ourselves of the Democrat’s compilation. It 
shows the incorrectness of a very general impres- 
sion, both at the West and the East, that the 
proportion of people of foreign birth is much 
greater in the Western States than in New Eng. 
land and New York. Not only is this untrue, 
but the reverse is true. The following table from 
the census of 1850, will show the foreign bom 
population of each State, and the total /ree popu- 
lation :— 

Maine, Foreign 31,456, Total 583,169; New 
Hampshire, 32,831, 314,120 ; Vermont, 13,57], 
387,976; Massachusetts, 160,909, 994,514; 
Rhode Island, 23,111, 147,545; Connecticut, 
37,462, 370,792 ; New York, 651,801, 3,097, 
358 ; New Jersey, 58,364, 489,326; Pennsyl- 
vania, 294,371, 2,311,786; Delaware, 5,21], 
89,242; Maryland, 53,288, 492,666 ; District 
of Columbia, 4,967, 48,000 ; Virginia, 22,394, 
948,774; North Carolina, 2,524, 580,491; 
South Carolina, 8,662, 283,523 ; Georgia, 5,907, 
524,499; Florida, 2,757, 48,135; Alabama, 
7,638, 428,779; Mississippi, 4,598, 296,648; 
Louisiana, 66,413, 277,954; Texas, 16,774, 
154,431; Arkansas, 1,628, 162,797; Tennes- 
see, 5,740, 763,154; Kentucky, 29,189, 771, 
424; Ohio, 218,512, 1,930,461; Michigan, 
54,852, 397,654; Indiana, 54,426, 988,416; 
Illinois, 110,593, 851,471; Missouri, 72,474, 
594,622; Towa, 21,222, 192,214; Wisconsin, 
106,695, 805,391; California, 22,358, 92,597 ; 
Territories, 7,260, 92,292. 

It will be seen by this table that Michigan has 
only 54,428 foreign born residents, in a popula- 
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tion of nearly 400,000, or a little more than 1 in 
8; while Massachusetts has 160,909 in a popu- 
lation of less than a million, or over 1 in 6. 


So with the other Western States. Iowa has 
about 1 in 9; Missouri 1 in 8; Illinois a trifle 
over this; Indiana 1 in 17; and Ohio 1 in 9. 
Wisconsin alone has a much larger proportion of 
foreigners, namely, a little more than 1 in 3. 


In the Eastern States the proportion varies 
considerably. In Maine and New Hampshire it 
is still less than in Indiana; while in Massachu- 
setts it is much larger than in any Western State, 
except Wisconsin, being more than 1 in 6; in 
Rhode Island some less than 1 in 6; and in Con- 
necticut about 1 in 8. Taking all the New Eng- 
land States together, the proportion is very 
nearly the same as in all the Northwestern States 
together. 


In the great State of New York, the propor- 
tion is as 64 in 30, or 1 in 44; being double the 
proportion of foreign born that occurs in the 
whole district north west of Ohio. In Pennsyl- 
yania the proportion is about as 1 in 8. 


As we go further south the proportion is less ; | 
the manual labor being done by slaves does not | 
allow the same inducement for foreign laborers 
to immigrate into slaveholding countries. Lou- 
isiana is an exception, however. For her foreign 
born population is to her native, as 1 is to 4; | 
being greater than New York, and next to Wis- | 
consin. 


This result is not as we expected, when the 
census was taken. It had been our impression 
that a much larger proportion of the foreign im- 
migration found its way west. 

But there is another question touching the 
distribution of this immigrant population, still 
more interesting to us than those already an- | 
swered, and of which the census returns furnish 
the solution. This question is, What descrip- 
tions of the immigration remain at the east, and 
what come west. 





The Irish are the most numerous class of for- 
eign born population; being nearly one-half, or 
961,719 in 2,210,828. Where are the greatest 
number of the Irish located? The census an- 
swers that in Michigan there are 13,430, or one 
in 30 of the whole population. 


Taking all New England, the Irish are as| 


follows:—In Maine, about one in 42; in New 
Hampshire, one in 27; in Vermont, one in 20; 
in Massachusetts, one in 8; in Rhode Island, one 
in 9; and in Connecticut, one in 13. 

In the North West as follows :—In Ohio, one 
in about 39; Michigan, one in 30; Indiana, one 
in 76; Illinois, one in 31; Wisconsin, one in 15. 
Thus it is seen, that of the whole foreign popu- 
lation of New England, two thirds are Irish; 
while of the North West, less than one fourth 
are from Ireland. 

In New England, the English or the Germans 


| Set God before thee; every word 
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are about as one to 20 to the Irish; while in the 
North West, the Germans are more than twice as 
numerous as the Irish ; and the English are more 
than two thirds as numerous.— Sandusky Reg. 


THE TONGUE INSTRUCTED. 


Guard well thy lips; none, none can know 

Prov. xiii. 3. 
What evils from the tongue may flow; 
James iii. 5, 6. 
What guilt, what grief may be incurred 
Judges xi. 35. 
Mark vi. 22-27. 


Be “slow to speak ;”’ look well within, 

Prov. x. 19. 
To check what there may lead te sin; 
James i. 26. 
Col. iv. 2. 
Psal. cxli. 3. 


By one incautious, hasty word. 


And pray unceasingly for aid, 
Lest, unawares, thou be betrayed. 


“‘Condemn not, judge not,’’—not to man 

James iv. 11. 
Is given his brother’s faults to sean; 1 Cor. iv. 5. 
One task is thine,and one alone,— Matt, vi. 3. 
To search out and subdue thine own. John viii. 7. 


Indulge no murmurings; oh, restrain 1 Cor. x. 10. 
Those lips so ready to complain; Lam. iii. 23. 
And, if they can be numbered, count Psal. evi. 7. 
Of one day’s mercies the amount. Lam, iii. 23. 


Shun vain discussions, trifling themes; 

Matt. xii. 56, 
Dwell not on earthly hopes or schemes; 

Deut. vi. 7. 
Let words of meekness, wisdom, love, 

James iii. 13. 


The heart’s true renovation prove. Luke vi. 45. 


Gen. xvii. 1. 
Thy lips pronounce, by him is heard; Psal. cxxxix. 4. 
Oh, couldst thou realize this thought, Job xxxiv. 21. 
What care, what caution would be taught! 


Luke xii. 3. 


‘¢ Time is short,”’—this day may be 1 Cor. vii. 29. 
The very last assign’d to thee: Eph. v. 16. 
So speak, that shouldst thou ne’er speak more, 
Col. v. 6. 
Thou may’st not this day’s words deplore. 
Rom. xiv. 12. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn Intetuicexce.—The British steamship 
Canada arrived at Boston on the 6th inst., bringing 
Liverpooi dates to the 24th ult. 

The combined French, British, and Turkish 
fleets entered the Black Sea on the 10th ult., their 
destination being Sebastapol. Three ships of 
each squadron remained for the protection of Con- 
stantinople. 

The Czar having declared that the entry of the 
Black Sea by the combined fleets would be con- 
sidered as equivalent to a declaration of war, the 
immediate withdrawal of the Russian Ministers 
from Paris and London was looked for. 

The Russian government has ordered that all 
foreign merchant ships going to Ottoman ports in 
the Black Sea, and carrying munitions of war, 
shall be seized, though under neutral flags. Tur- 
key, on the contrary, has extended the term of 45 
days before Russian merchantmen shall be de- 
clared prizes. 
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An insurrection had broken out in the Crimea 
in favor of Turkey. 

The provinces of Bessarabia, Kherson and Tau- 
ris had been placed by the Czar under martial 
law. 

The Turkish army in Asia had crossed the 
Georgian frontiers and marched upon Tiflis. Eri- 
van, the capital of Russian Armenia, was occu- 
pied by the Furks, the Russians having abandoned 
it on their approach. 

The Paris journals publish what purports to be 
a letter of instruction from the four Powers to their 
Ambassadors at Constantinople, calling on Turkey 
to acquiesce in a peaceful settlement, with the as- 
surance that Russia intends no infringement of the 
Turkish sovereignty. It pro that negotiations 
shall take place in a neutral country, and that the 
opening of the conference shall be the signal for 
an armistice. It is reported that the Sultan refuses 
the proposed armistice, but consents to send a 
representative to the conference. It is rumored 
that the Czar also will send a representative. 

The declaration of war by Persia against the 
Turks is said to have been in consequence of a 
direct promise by the Czarto remit the debt and 
restore to the Shah the disputed territory. The 
Shah places 30,000 troops at the disposal of the 
Czar. 

Excianp.—The vacancy in the Cabinet caused 
by the resignation of Lord Palmerston, had not 
been filled. The people appear desirous that Ab- 
erdeen should resign and Parliament be sum- 
moned. 

Severe weather had been experienced on the 
Irish coast, and several shipwrecks had occurred. 
The Niagara, with 150 passengers, went ashore at 
Wexford. The passengers and cargo were saved. 

France.—About one-half the grain which had 
arrived to complete the deficit caused by the fail- 
ure of the harvest, has been got in. 

Sparn.—Pierre Soulé, the American Minister to 
Spain, had fought a duel with the French Minis- 
ter, and his son had also had a duel with the Duke 
of Alba. Both duels are said to have been owing to 
some remarks made respecting the dress of the 
wife of the American Minister. Query: If our 
Ministers can find no more useful or worthy em- 
ployment, might they not as well be permitted to 
remain at home, and thus save the expense of 
salary and outfit? 

Denmarx.—A line of defence is to be thrown 
up around Copenhagen, seaward, as in 1848, in 
anticipation of hostilities on the Baltic in the 
spring. 

Prussia.—The Minister of Commerce has given 
notice that the treaty of commerce and navigation 
of September, 1814, coneluded between the Zall- 
verein and Belgium, expires with the current 
year, and that negotiations for its renewal had led 
to no satisfactory result. 


Avustri1a.—There is a deficit of fifty millions in 
the Austrian budget. 


Cu1na.—Dates from Shanghai to 11th mo. 2d 
have been received. Shanghai continued in pos- 
session of the insurgents. At Anmioy, the insur- 
gents had been defeated by the Imperialists. 


The Russian Japan squadron of four ships was 
anchored at Nangaski. The Russians were hos- 
pitably received, and were remaining there at the 
last accounts. 


FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 


Domestic.—Another extensive fire occurred at 
New York on the morning of the 8th inst. It origi- 
nated in Metropolitan and was soon commu- 
nicated to the large new 1, known as the La 
Farge House, both of whieh buildings were soon 
a mass of smouldering ruins. The fire then spread 
to the dwelling-houses on the opposite side of the 
street. 

The new steamship §an Francisco, which left 
New York on the 21st alt. for San Francisco, via 
the Straits of Magellan, was seen on the 26th ult., 
300 miles east of Cape Henlopen, completely dis- 
abled, everything swept above deck, and her boats 
gone. The San Franciseo had on board about 500 
soldiers belonging to the American army, besides 
a large number of offiotii their families and other 
passengers. The Secretary of War, on receipt of 
this intelligence, immédiately took measures for 
sending vessels to the assistance of the steamer, 
and as the San Franciseo was a new and staunch- 
built vessel, it is hoped that she will hold together 
until aid arrives, and that those on board will be 
finally rescued from their perilous situation. 


Coxcress.—In Senate, on the 3d inst., several 
petitions were presented asking for the construc- 
tion of a ship canal round the Falls of Niagara. 
They were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. A bill for dividing the State of Ohio into 
two judicial districts, was taken up and passed. 
This bill passed the Senate at the fast session of 
Congress, but failed in its passage through the 
House. 

On the 4th, Senator Douglas, from the Commit- 
tee on Territories, reported back, with amend- 
ments, a bill to establish a territonal government 
for Nebraska. e subject of the right of §. 8. 
Phelps, of Vermont, to a seat as a Senator from 
that State, after some discussion, was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. A petition adopted ata 
large meeting of citizens of Boston, asking for a 
reduction of ocean postage, was referred and or- 
dered to be printed. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 6th inst., 
the joint resolution of thanks to Capt. Ingraham, 
for his conduet in the Koszta affair, coming up for 
discussion, Gerrit Smith addressed the House ina 
strong anti-slavery speech, which was listened to 
by the members with the utmost attention and re- 
spect. A number of private bills were read and 
referred. 


PENNSYLVANIA LeGisLature.—The two houses 
of the Legislature of this State commenced their 
sessions on the 3d inst. The House of Represent- 
atives met at 11 o’clock, and, after the roll had 
been called, proceeded to the election of a Speak- 
er. E. B. Chase, of Susquehanna, received 49 
votes and was declared elected, the votes for all 
the other candi being 29. William Jack, of 
Blair, the Clerk of the last House, was re-elected 
unanimously. 

The Senate convened at 3 o’clock. Maxwell 
McCaslin was elected Speaker by a vote of 18; 
his opponent, John C. Kunkle, having received 15 
votes. 

On the 


received an 


the Message of the Governor was 
read. A memorial from citizens of 
Philadelphia, for the consolidation of the City and 
County of Philadelphia, Was, with a bill on the 


same subject, referred to @ special committee, 
com pose of the members from the City and 
County of Philadelphia, 
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